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Unit  3 


The  English  Build  Colonies  along  the  Atlantic  Coast 


Time  of  the  Unit 

This  unit  begins  just  before  the  year  1500  when  John  Cabot 
sailed  from  England  to  explore  the  coasts  of  the  New  World. 
The  first  English  settlers  arrived  in  the  late  1500’s,  as  shown 
on  the  chart  below.  All  through  the  1600’s  new  settlements 
were  started — in  the  southern,  northern,  and  middle  colonies. 


The  English  Explore  ond  Settle  the  New  World 


1500  1600  1700  1800 

EARLY  ENGLISH  EXPLORERS 

ENGLISH  SETTLERS  FOUND 
SOUTHERN  COLONIES 

ENGLISH  SETTLERS  BUILD 
NEW  ENGLAND 

SETTLERS  FOUND  THE 
MIDDLE  COLONIES 

Walter  and  Jan  Fairservis,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York 


Chapters  of  the  Text  Included  in  the  Unit 


Chapter  7.  Englishmen  Become  Interested  in  the  New  World 
Chapter  8.  Englishmen  Build  Colonies  in  the  South 
Chapter  9.  The  English  Build  a  New  England  in  the  New  World 
Chapter  10.  Colonial  Breadbasket:  The  Middle  Colonies 


Suggested  Study  Time 

4  to  6  weeks 


What  the  Unit  Is  About 


This  unit  carries  forward  the  story  of 
the  coming  of  Europeans  to  the  New 
World.  In  Unit  2,  we  saw  how  the  Span¬ 
iards,  French,  and  Dutch  explored  the 
new  land  and  built  colonies  here.  Now 
our  attention  is  focused  on  the  English 
explorers  and  settlers. 

Chapter  7 — “Englishmen  Become  In¬ 
terested  in  the  New  World” — tells  of 
English  efforts  to  find  a  new  route  to  the 
Spice  Islands.  We  see  how  English  sea¬ 
men  clashed  with  the  Spanish  navv  and 
won  a  great  victory.  As  a  result,  by  the 
late  1500’s,  England  was  “Mistress  of  the 
Seas.”  Englishmen  began  to  learn  more 
about  the  New  World  and  started  their 
first  colony  on  Roanoke  Island.  Known 
as  the  “Lost  Colony,”  it  came  to  an  end 
before  1600. 

In  Chapter  8,  we  look  first  at  James¬ 
town,  in  Virginia.  Started  in  1607  under 
unpromising  conditions,  it  turned  out  to 
be  the  “first  permanent  English  settlement 
in  the  New  World.”  We  see  what  life 
w  as  like  in  the  early  “Tobacco  Country” 


of  Virginia  and  in  other  southern  settle¬ 
ments.  In  a  little  over  a  hundred  years,  the 
English  had  built  five  colonies  along 
the  southern  coast— Virginia,  Maryland, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia. 

In  Chapter  9 — “The  English  Build  a 
New  England  in  the  New  World” — the 
scene  shifts  to  the  north.  First,  we  find 
that  English  fishermen  and  traders  were 
busy  along  this  coast  long  before  the  Pil¬ 
grims  came.  W e  see  the  Pilgrims  arrive  in 
1620  and  build  their  little  settlement  at 
Plymouth.  We  look  at  other  New  Eng¬ 
land  colonies  and  observe  the  strong  in¬ 
terest  of  the  settlers  in  religious  matters. 
Near  the  coast,  many  of  the  people  turn 
to  the  sea  for  their  living;  others  make 
a  living  from  the  land. 

In  Chapter  10,  we  see  how  people  came 
to  settle  in  the  Middle  Colonies.  Here  we 
get  the  story  of  the  Swedes  and  Finns, 
who  built  the  first  log  cabins  in  the  New 
World.  We  follow  William  Penn  and 
the  English  Quakers,  the  “Pennsylvania 
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Dutch,”  and  the  Scotch-Irish.  Thousands 
found  freedom  in  these  colonies  and  the 
right  to  worship  God  in  their  own  way. 

As  the  English  colonies  grew,  the  idea 
of  a  nation  seemed  to  be  a  dream  that 


could  come  true.  A  few  men,  among  them 
Benjamin  Franklin,  understood  what  was 
happening.  A  new  nation  was  slowly 
being  born.  This  unit  tells  of  the  first  faint 
beginnings  of  that  story. 


Big  Ideas  to  Develop 


1 .  The  English,  too,  were  interested  in 
trade  with  the  Spice  Islands  and  sent  ex¬ 
plorers  in  search  of  a  passage  through  the 
New  World.  As  they  learned  more  about 
these  continents,  the  desire  to  establish 
colonies  grew. 

2.  Englishmen  were  jealous  of  Spain’s 
wealth  and  afraid  of  her  power.  Trouble 
between  the  two  countries  led  to  a  great 
sea  battle  in  which  English  sailors  defeated 
the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588. 

3.  With  the  most  powerful  navy  in  the 
world,  England  was  “Mistress  of  the 
Seas.”  Englishmen  were  in  a  good  position 
to  build  and  protect  colonies  overseas. 

4.  England’s  first  New  World  colony 
failed  to  survive.  The  famous  “Lost  Col¬ 
ony”  was  started  in  the  late  1500’s  on 
Roanoke  Island. 

5.  The  first  permanent  English  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  New  World  was  Jamestown, 
started  in  Virginia  in  1607.  When  the 
settlers  were  given  a  share  in  their  own 
government,  representative  government 
began  in  America. 

6.  The  experiences  at  Jamestown  and 
Roanoke  Island  showed  that  the  success 
of  a  colony  depended  greatly  upon  its 
leadership  and  the  willingness  of  the  set¬ 
tlers  to  work  together. 

7.  The  leaves  of  the  tobacco  plant  first 


brought  wealth  to  Virginia.  Big  planta¬ 
tions  along  the  rivers  shipped  tobacco 
directly  to  Europe  in  exchange  for  manu¬ 
factured  goods. 

8.  In  a  little  over  a  hundred  years,  the 
English  built  five  colonies  along  the 
southern  coast.  In  Maryland  a  famous  law 
promised  freedom  of  worship  to  the 
settlers. 

9.  The  coast  of  New  England  was 
known  to  English  fishermen  long  before 
the  Pilgrims  came  in  1620.  They  were 
looking  for  a  place  where  they  could  live 
and  worship  in  the  way  they  believed 
right. 

1 0.  Other  New  England  colonies  were 
started  by  settlers  in  search  of  a  better 
life  and  the  freedom  to  worship  as  they 
wished.  Many  who  settled  along  the  coast 
made  their  living  from  the  sea. 

I  I .  The  colonies  along  the  Delaware, 
started  by  the  Swedes  and  Finns,  were 
eventually  taken  over  bv  the  English.  In 
Pennsylvania,  William  Penn  and  his  fel¬ 
low  Quakers  built  a  colony  where  thou¬ 
sands  of  Germans,  Swiss,  Scotch-Irish, 
and  others  found  a  better  life. 

1 2.  Benjamin  Franklin  in  Philadelphia 
was  among  the  first  to  see  the  need  for 
uniting  the  colonies.  He  lived  to  see  a 
new  nation  born. 
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Getting  Started 


The  activities  and  questions  suggested 
here  may  be  used  as  a  starting  point  for 
discussion  with  which  to  introduce  the 
big  ideas  in  Unit  3 — “The  English  Build 
Colonies  along  the  Atlantic  Coast.” 

1.  You  have  read  of  the  efforts  of  sev¬ 
eral  European  countries  to  explore  the 
New  World.  What  were  some  of  the 
things  people  were  hoping  to  find? 

Ideas  to  talk  abotit:  The  search  for  gold 
and  a  passage  through  the  New  World; 
why  Europeans  were  looking  for  such 
a  passage;  interest  in  starting  colonies; 
why  the  English,  too,  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  New  World. 

2.  You  probably  have  read  a  story  or 
Seen  a  movie  about  a  pirate.  What  was  his 
name?  What  did  he  do? 

Ideas  to  talk  about:  Why  the  Spaniards 
had  reason  to  worry  about  pirates; 


what  they  did  to  protect  their  treasure 
ships;  why  other  European  countries 
might  have  been  jealous  of  Spain  and 
afraid  of  the  Spaniards. 

3.  A  young  colony  in  the  New  World 
needed  help  from  its  mother  country. 
Why  did  it  need  help? 

Ideas  to  talk  about:  Some  of  the  things 
the  people  in  a  new  young  colony 
needed;  things  that  might  happen  to 
them  if  they  failed  to  get  help. 

4.  The  success  of  a  colony  depended 
greatly  upon  the  kind  of  people  who  set¬ 
tled  there.  What  qualities  do  you  think 
were  needed? 

Ideas  to  talk  about:  Willingness  to  work 
together;  ability  to  adjust  oneself  to  a 
new  environment;  ability  to  plan  ahead; 
the  will  to  make  the  colony  succeed 
and  a  hopeful  attitude  about  its  future. 


Suggestions  for  Teaching  Chapter  7 


In  this  chapter  we  look  first  at  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  English  to  find  a  new  route 
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to  the  Spice  Islands.  As  Spain  became 
richer,  Englishmen  grew  jealous  of  Spain’s 
wealth.  We  see  what  happened  when  the 
two  navies  met  in  a  great  battle  in  1588. 

After  that,  England  was  “Mistress  of 
the  Seas,”  and  Englishmen  were  in  a  better 
position  to  build  colonies.  The  first  one 
was  the  famous  “Lost  Colony”  on  Roa¬ 
noke  Island,  which  came  to  an  end  before 
1600. 


Meanwhile,  the  people  at  home  were 
becoming  more  interested  in  the  New 
World  and  were  learning  more  about  it. 


Words  that  may  be  new 


“sea  dogs” 

Spanish  Armada 

admiral 

(ar  ma'da) 

invade 

Richard  Hakluyt 

recklessly 

(hak'loot) 

desperate 

W  alter  Raleigh 

coral 

(ro'li) 

knight 

Roanoke  Island 

colonists 

(ro'a  nok) 
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A  first  look,  at  the  pictures  and  maps 
(before  the  chapter  is  read) 

The  pictures  in  this  chapter  show  that 
the  times  we  are  going  to  read  about 
were  interesting  and  exciting  for  English 
people  of  all  ages. 

Which  pictures  show  that  interesting 
things  were  happening?  Which  show 
that  there  was  adventure  and  danger? 

The  picture  on  page  1 1 5  shows  a  fa¬ 
mous  English  sea  captain — Francis  Drake 
— telling  his  officers  what  he  plans  to  do. 

What  things  suggest  that  the  men  are 
on  shipboard?  How  can  you  tell  that 
they  lived  rather  luxuriously?  Find  a 
picture  in  Chapter  3  that  reminds  you 
of  this  one. 

In  the  next  picture,  on  page  1 1 6,  Francis 
Drake  is  shown  with  Elizabeth,  Queen  of 
England. 

What  ceremony  is  the  Queen  perform¬ 
ing?  When  a  man  is  made  a  knight, 
how  is  his  name  changed?  What  famous 
men  have  been  knighted  in  recent 
years?  (Sir  Winston  Churchill,  Sir 
Anthony  Eden,  etc.) 

The  map  on  page  117  and  pictures  on 
pages  1 18  and  1 19  tell  about  a  great  fight 
that  took  place  between  the  English  and 
Spanish  navies. 

Looking  at  the  map,  follow  the  route 
of  the  Spanish  fleet,  known  as  the 
“Armada.”  What  is  the  name  of  the 
narrow  waterway  separating  England 
from  the  continent  of  Europe? 

The  picture  on  page  119  shows  a 
stretch  of  the  English  coast.  Notice  the 
white  chalk  cliffs.  What  are  the  people 


A  note  about  the  pictures  and  maps 

The  pictures  and  maps  in  New  Ways 
in  the  New  World  are  in  themselves 
rich  sources  of  information.  Pupils  may 
be  encouraged  to  study  these  visual  ma¬ 
terials  with  the  same  care  and  thought¬ 
fulness  that  they  devote  to  the  text,  for 
a  casual  look  at  a  picture  or  map  does  not 
yield  all  it  has  to  offer. 

In  the  questions  and  activities  which 
follow  are  many  additional  suggestions 
for  using  the  pictures  and  maps  in  this 
unit.  And  these  are  merely  samples  of  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  visual  materials 
may  be  used.  Still  other  ideas  for  their 
use  will  occur  to  resourceful  teachers  in 
the  classroom. 

Questions  and  activities  which  will  help 

develop  the  big  ideas  in  Chapter  1 

1.  You  have  read  about  a  number  of 
ships  that  became  famous.  Among  these 
are  the  “Santa  Maria,”  “Vittoria,”  “Gift 
of  God,”  “Half  Moon,”  and  “Golden 
Hind.” 

Write  their  names  in  a  column.  After 
each  one,  write  the  name  of  the  country 
from  which  it  sailed  and  the  name  of  the 
man  in  command  of  the  expedition.  Select 
one  of  the  ships  in  your  list  and  tell  why 
it  has  been  famous  for  several  hundred 
years. 

2.  What  famous  modern  ships  can  you 
name?  Tell  why  each  is  famous.  Consult 
a  reference  book  to  get  more  accurate  in¬ 
formation  about  the  ships  you  name. 

Some  members  of  the  class  may  be  in¬ 
terested  in  starting  a  collection  of  pictures 
of  famous  ships.  The  pictures  may  be 
put  on  display  for  the  whole  class  to 
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enjoy.  Each  picture  should  have  a  leg¬ 
end,  telling  why  it  is  famous. 

Be  able  to  point  out  which  ships  in 
your  picture  collection  are  passenger  ships 
and  which  are  freighters.  Others  may 
carry  both  passengers  and  freight.  Still 
others  may  be  navy  vessels. 

3.  How  did  the  English  “sea  dogs”  ex¬ 
plain  that  they  were  not  pirates?  Look 
up  the  meaning  of  pirate  in  a  dictionary. 
Do  you  think  Hawkins  and  Drake  and 
some  of  the  other  sea  dogs  were  pirates? 
Tell  why,  or  why  not. 

4.  Make  up  a  song  you  might  have 
sung  as  a  sailor  on  the  “Golden  Hind.” 
With  the  help  of  your  classmates,  you 
may  write  several  stanzas  to  tell  of  your 
adventures. 

5.  The  Spanish  word  annada  comes 
from  an  older  Latin  word  meaning  to  arm. 
In  English,  an  armada  is  a  fleet  of  armed 
ships  or  military  planes. 

The  famous  “Spanish  Armada”  was 
also  called  the  “Invincible  Armada.”  Look 
up  invincible  in  a  dictionary  and  tell 
whether  you  think  the  Spanish  fleet  really 
was  invincible. 

6.  Follow  the  route  of  the  Spanish 
Armada  on  a  map  of  Europe  in  an  atlas 
or  a  geography.  Use  the  “close-up”  map 
on  page  117  to  help  you.  Show  where 
the  battles  took  place. 

Notice  that  the  English  Channel  is 
much  narrower  than  the  seas  at  either  end 
of  it.  Why  were  the  narrow  waters  of 
the  English  Channel  an  advantage  to  the 
English  seamen? 

7.  The  seas  that  surround  the  British 
Isles  have  helped  to  protect  the  people 
from  invasion  by  a  foreign  power.  The 
rocky  cliffs  that  make  up  much  of  the 


coastline  also  have  helped  the  people  to 
defend  themselves.  Since  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  a  powerful  navy  has 
helped  to  defend  the  islands  from  attack. 

But  now,  in  spite  of  their  island  home¬ 
land  and  strong  navy,  the  British  people 
no  longer  feel  safe  from  foreign  enemies. 
What  inventions  help  to  explain  this  great 
change? 

8.  The  young  woman  who  was 
crowned  Queen  of  England  in  195  3  be¬ 
came  Elizabeth  II.  The  first  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  reigned  from  1558  to  1603.  How 
long  did  she  reign?  Those  years,  which 
were  great  ones  for  England,  are  some¬ 
times  known  as  the  “Elizabethan  Age.” 

How  many  years  passed  between  1603 
and  195  3,  when  Elizabeth  II  was 
crowned?  What  are  some  of  the  duties 
of  a  modern  queen? 

9.  One  of  the  most  famous  writers  of 
all  time  was  writing  plavs  at  the  time 
of  the  first  Elizabeth.  Who  was  he?  Can 
you  name  one  of  his  plavs?  Perhaps  you 
have  heard  of  “As  You  Like  It,”  “Romeo 
and  Juliet,”  or  “A  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream.”  A  member  of  the  class  may 
want  to  look  up  William  Shakespeare  in 
a  reference  book  and  find  out  more  about 
him. 

1 0.  How  did  Richard  Hakluyt  help  in 
the  settlement  of  the  New  World?  Why 
was  he  in  favor  of  building  colonies? 

I  I .  Plan  to  dramatize  the  story  of  the 
“Lost  Colony.”  Decide  how  many  scenes 
will  be  needed  and  where  each  scene  takes 
place.  Make  a  list  of  the  characters  needed 
to  play  each  scene.  You  might  begin  with 
Walter  Raleigh  at  the  court  in  England 
telling  Queen  Elizabeth  about  his  plans 
for  starting  a  colony. 
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Suggestions  for  Teaching  Chapter  8 


In  this  chapter  we  look  at  the  colonies 
that  the  English  founded  in  the  South, 
beginning  with  Jamestown  in  1607.  We 
see  why  Jamestown  had  a  bad  start  and 
what  Captain  John  Smith  did  to  put  the 
colony  on  its  feet.  “Life  in  the  Tobacco 
Country”  tells  the  story  of  the  planters, 
small  farmers,  indentured  servants,  and 
others  who  came  to  live  in  Virginia. 

In  a  little  over  a  hundred  years  after 
Jamestown  was  started,  the  English  built 
five  southern  colonies  stretching  from 
Maryland  to  Georgia.  In  all  the  colonies 
the  people  found  more  freedom  and  a 
better  life  than  they  had  known  in  Engr_ 
land. 


Words  that  may  be  new 


permanent 
peninsula 
plantation 
mansion 
“cash  crop” 


indentured  servants 
(in  den'turd) 
hold  (of  a  ship) 
pounds  (money) 
toleration 


A  first  look  at  the  pictures  and  maps 
(before  the  chapter  is  read) 

The  first  picture,  on  page  124,  shows 
a  group  of  London  businessmen  planning 
a  colony  in  the  New  World.  In  the  next 
picture,  on  page  126,  we  see  some  of  the 
first  colonists. 

Notice  the  clothing  of  the  London 
businessmen  and  compare  it  with  the 
clothes  worn  by  the  colonists.  Why 
might  clothes  like  these  be  unsuited  to 
life  in  a  new  colony? 

What  does  the  picture  on  page  126 
tell  you  about  the  kind  of  men  who 
were  first  sent  to  this  colony? 


The  top  map  on  page  125  shows  that 
the  English — like  the  Spanish,  French, 
and  Dutch — claimed  vast  lands  in  the 
New  World. 

Read  the  legend  on  the  map;  then  find 
the  mother  country.  How  does  it  com¬ 
pare  in  size  with  the  lands  in  the  New 
World? 

Notice  especially  the  narrow  strip  of 
colonies  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  In 
what  great  modern  country  do  they 
lie? 

The  map  at  the  bottom  of  page  125 
shows  where  the  English  built  their  early 
settlements  in  Virginia. 

Find  Jamestown.  On  what  river  is  it? 
The  James  flows  into  what  great  bay? 

The  picture  on  page  129  shows  what 
life  was  like  along  one  of  the  smaller 
rivers  that  flows  into  the  James. 

How  are  the  settlers  using  the  river? 
How  are  they  using  the  land  along  the 
river? 

The  large  picture  on  pages  1 30  and  1 3 1 
shows  one  of  the  early  plantations  on 
the  James  River. 

Find  the  home  of  the  owner  and  the 
small  cottages  of  the  workers.  What 
kind  of  work  are  the  men  doing?  Does 
the  ship  look  to  you  like  a  river  boat  or 
an  ocean  vessel?  Tell  why. 

The  map  on  page  1 3  3  shows  the  south¬ 
ern  colonies  founded  by  the  English. 

Find  their  names.  In  what  way  was  the 
location  of  all  five  colonies  alike? 
(Along  Atlantic  coast) 
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Questions  and  activities  which  will  help 

develop  the  big  ideas  in  Chapter  8 

1.  Although  the  Jamestown  colony- 
had  a  bad  start,  it  finally  began  to  thrive. 
Give  as  many  reasons  as  you  can  which 
help  to  explain  how  failure  was  turned 
into  success. 

2.  How  did  a  plant  help  to  save  James¬ 
town?  Find  a  picture  in  Chapter  8  which 
gives  a  close-up  view  of  tobacco  plants 
growing. 

Tobacco  is  a  valuable  crop  today  in 
Virginia  and  in  a  number  of  other  states. 
Is  it  an  important  crop  in  the  state  where 
you  live?  If  so,  find  out  where  it  is  grown. 
In  a  geography"  or  reference  book,  find  a 
picture  of  tobacco  fields  as  thev  look 
today. 

3.  Plan  a  pantomime  with  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  vour  group  to  show  as  many 
reasons  as  you  can  why  the  Jamestown 
settlement  was  a  failure  until  Captain 
John  Smith  took  over  the  leadership. 
Remember  that  you  must  get  vour  ideas 
across  to  your  audience  bv  means  of  ac¬ 
tions,  not  words. 

Make  a  list  of  the  different  ideas  you 
want  to  present.  As  you  act  out  the 
pantomime,  let  your  classmates  guess 
what  each  idea  is. 

You  may  want  to  add  some  scenes  to 
vour  pantomime  to  show  why  the  colony 
finally  became  successful. 

4.  What  did  Lord  Baltimore  believe 
about  people  who  worshiped  in  different 
ways?  What  did  the  Toleration  Act 
promise  to  the  settlers  in  the  Maryland 
colony? 

Why  did  James  Oglethorpe  have  faith 
in  the  people  in  English  prisons?  What 
did  he  do  to  help  them? 


5.  Write  the  entries  in  a  diary  of  a  boy 
or  girl  in  England  who  was  kidnaped  and 
sent  to  the  New  World.  Tell  about  your 
home  in  London,  the  kidnaping,  the 
colony  to  which  you  were  sent,  the  family 
you  worked  for,  your  life  there,  and 
what  you  did  after  you  became  free. 
The  pictures  on  pages  132  and  133  may 
give  you  ideas. 

6.  The  word  kidnap  comes  from  two 
English  words — kid  meaning  “child”  and 
nap  meaning  “to  seize  or  to  grasp.”  How 
does  the  picture  on  page  132  illustrate  the 
meaning  of  the  word? 

7.  You  read  that  Jamestown  was  built 
on  a  peninsula  in  the  James  River.  Fenin- 
snla  comes  from  two  Latin  words  mean¬ 
ing  almost  and  isla7id.  Draw  an  outline 
of  a  peninsula  to  show  that  it  is  “almost 
an  island.” 

On  a  map  of  the  United  States,  find  a 
state  which  is  mostly  a  peninsula  (Flor¬ 
ida).  Find  a  state  which  has  a  peninsula 
shaped  like  a  hook  (Massachusetts).  Find 
a  peninsula  which  is  occupied  by  three 
different  states  (Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia). 

8.  Imagine  you  are  a  newspaper  writer 
in  Williamsburg  in  the  1600’s.  Write  a 
column,  describing  one  of  the  social 
events  in  the  winter  season  when  the 
wealthy  planters  were  in  town.  You  can 
get  ideas  for  your  column  from  the  pic¬ 
ture  and  text  on  page  131. 

9.  Find  out  what  Williamsburg  is  like 
today.  Perhaps  you  can  get  pictures  of 
the  Governor’s  Palace  and  other  build¬ 
ings  which  have  been  restored.  If  you 
know  someone  who  has  visited  Williams¬ 
burg,  you  may  want  to  invite  him  to 
come  and  tell  the  class  about  it. 
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Suggestions  for  Teaching  Chapter  9 


In  this  chapter  we  turn  our  attention 
from  the  English  colonies  in  the  south 
to  those  in  the  north.  We  find  that  Eng¬ 
lishmen  were  familiar  with  the  New 
England  coast  even  before  the  Pilgrims 
came.  Then,  in  1620,  the  “Mayflower” 
arrived.  The  Pilgrim  story  tells  how  a 
little  group  of  men,  women,  and  children 
managed  to  survive  and  build  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  colony. 

When  the  Puritans  arrived  a  few  years 
later,  new  settlements  were  started. 
Everywhere  we  observe  a  strong  interest 
in  religious  matters.  The  business  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  living  proved  hard.  Near  the  coast, 
men  turned  to  fishing,  whaling,  trading, 
and  shipbuilding;  farther  inland,  they 
farmed  the  land,  whole  families  taking 
part  in  the  business. 


Words  that  may  be  new 


Mayflower 
Compact 
interpreter 
peace  treaty 
Puritans 
wharves 


Scrooby 
(skrob'bi) 
Massasoit 
(mas'a  soit') 
Narragansett  Bay 
(nar'a  gan'set) 


A  first  look  at  the  pictures  and  maps 
(before  the  chapter  is  read) 

The  pictures  in  this  chapter  show  what 
life  was  like  in  the  land  we  now  call  New 
England.  The  first  picture,  on  pages  1 36— 
137,  gives  a  view  of  the  coast  as  Captain 
John  Smith  saw  it. 

John  Smith  is  well  known  to  us  in  con¬ 
nection  with  what  colony?  Find  his 
ship.  Compare  the  villages  with  the  one 
shown  on  page  24. 


The  pictures  and  map  on  pages  137— 
142  tell  about  a  group  of  people  who  are 
famous  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
What  can  you  learn  about  the  Pilgrims 
from  these  pictures  and  the  map? 

The  picture  on  page  1 37  suggests  why 
they  wanted  to  leave  England.  What 
reason  is  suggested? 

Find  on  the  map  on  page  138  where  the 
Pilgrims  first  landed.  What  is  the  name 
of  their  settlement? 

Judging  from  the  pictures,  how  do  you 
think  the  Pilgrims  got  along  with  the 
Indians?  Explain  your  opinion. 

Compare  the  map  on  page  1 38  with  the 
map  of  the  colonies  on  page  143. 

Find  Cape  Cod  and  Plymouth  on  both 
maps.  What  settlements  were  built 
farther  north,  near  the  coast? 

Look  at  the  rest  of  the  pictures  in  this 
chapter  and  notice  especially  what  the 
people  are  doing. 

Which  picture  shows  that  life  was 
sometimes  dangerous?  Which  ones 
show  that  the  people  were  interested  in 
religion  and  learning? 

Questions  and  activities  which  will  help 
develop  the  big  ideas  in  Chapter  9 

I.  Using  the  map  of  the  colonies  on 
page  143,  find  Cape  Cod  on  the  map  of 
the  United  States  on  pages  8  and  9.  You 
can  recognize  Cape  Cod  by  its  shape  and 
its  location. 

On  the  map  of  the  United  States,  move 
your  finger  along  the  New  England  coast. 
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How  did  Captain  John  Smith  describe 
this  coast  when  he  explored  it  in  the  early 
1600’s?  You  may  need  to  read  again  the 
things  he  said,  on  pages  1  36-137.  Which 
of  these  things  can  you  find  in  the  picture 
on  those  pages? 

2.  Look  up  the  word  cape  in  a  diction¬ 
ary  and  find  the  meaning  that  fits  Cape 
Cod. 

When  people  are  interested  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  cape,  they  sometimes  refer  to  it  as 
“the  Cape.”  People  familiar  with  Cape 
Cod,  for  example,  often  call  it  “the  Cape.” 

When  people  in  South  Africa  speak  of 
“the  Cape,”  which  one  do  you  suppose 
they  have  in  mind?  (Cape  of  Good 
Hope) 

3.  Find  Providence  on  the  map  on 
page  143.  The  word  providence  means 
God’s  guidance  and  loving  care.  Why  do 
you  suppose  Roger  Williams  chose  this 
name  for  his  settlement?  What  two  kinds 
of  freedom  did  people  have  there? 

4.  You  read  that  Squanto  and  Samoset 
acted  as  interpreters  for  the  Pilgrims 
when  Alassasoit  came  to  Plymouth.  What 
is  an  interpreter?  Why  were  Squanto  and 
Samoset  able  to  talk  with  the  Pilgrims  and 
also  with  Massasoit? 

Do  you  know  someone  who  can  speak 
more  than  one  language?  Has  this  person 
ever  helped  other  people  understand  one 
another,  bv  acting  as  their  interpreter? 
If  so,  tell  what  he  did. 

5.  The  Pilgrim  leaders  and  Massasoit 
met  to  make  a  Peace  Treaty.  A  treaty  is 
an  agreement.  What  did  each  agree  to  do? 

In  making  a  treaty,  why  is  it  important 
for  the  people  on  both  sides  to  understand 
one  another? 

The  Pilgrim  leaders  and  Massasoit  kept 


the  promises  they  made  to  each  other. 
Why  is  it  important  for  the  people  on 
both  sides  to  keep  their  promises  when 
they  make  a  treaty? 

6.  Look  at  the  picture  on  page  146. 
How  can  you  tell  from  this  picture  that 
Boston  was  an  important  center  of  trade? 

Notice  the  man  and  boy  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  What  do  you  suppose  they  are 
planning?  Two  of  the  boys  in  your  class 
may  take  the  parts  of  this  man  and  boy 
and  act  out  a  scene  between  them. 

7.  In  a  geography  or  reference  book, 
look  for  pictures  of  modern  Boston  and 
show  them  to  the  class. 

Boston  today  is  an  important  seaport 
and  shipping  center.  Select  a  picture 
which  shows  this  and  compare  it  with  the 
one  on  page  146,  pointing  out  as  many 
contrasts  as  you  can. 

8.  Write  “Making  a  Living  from  the 
Sea”  at  the  top  of  a  sheet  of  paper.  List 
under  it  all  the  ways  you  can  think  of  in 
which  New  Englanders  made  a  living 
from  the  sea. 

Decide  which  way  you  would  have 
chosen  and  give  reasons  for  your  choice. 

9.  Find  out  about  modern  whaling 
methods  and  compare  them  with  those 
used  three  hundred  years  ago.  Use  an  en¬ 
cyclopedia  or  geography  book. 

Why  were  whales  caught  in  the  early 
days?  What  inventions  and  discoveries 
have  made  whaling  less  necessary? 

10.  What  two  islands  near  the  New 
England  coast  were  famous  centers  of  the 
whaling  trade  in  the  early  days?  Find 
these  islands  on  the  map  on  page  145. 

Use  a  reference  book  to  find  out  what 
these  islands  are  like  today  and  why  many 
people  like  to  visit  them. 
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Suggestions  for  Teaching  Chapter  10 


The  story  of  the  Middle  Colonies  be¬ 
gins  with  the  Swedes  and  Finns  who  built 
their  first  tiny  settlement  near  the  Dela- 
ware  River  where  the  city  of  Wilmington 
now  stands.  This  was  in  1638,  only  eight 
years  after  the  Puritans  came  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Soon  the  Swedes  and  Finns  fell  under 
English  rule,  and  from  then  on  the  story 
of  the  Middle  Colonies  is  an  English 
story,  although  people  from  many  coun¬ 
tries  came  to  settle  there.  One  of  the 
great  names  in  this  story  is  William  Penn, 
who  founded  Pennsylvania. 

We  sec  how  the  “Pennsylvania  Dutch” 
turned  the  wilderness  into  farmlands  and 
how  the  Scotch-Irish  pushed  on  to  the 
frontier.  Then  we  come  to  another  great 
name  in  the  story — Benjamin  Franklin. 
We  see  how  he,  among  the  very  few, 
understood  what  was  happening  in  the 
1700’s.  A  new  nation  was  slowly  being 
born. 


What  activity  of  the  Indians  is  being 
interrupted?  Find  an  Indian  home  on 
the  river  bank.  Which  of  the  five 
groups  that  you  read  about  in  Chapter 
1  built  wigwams  like  this? 

Tell  how  the  Indians  made  the  kind 
of  canoe  shown  in  this  picture.  Find  a 
picture  in  an  earlier  chapter  showing 
Indians  in  their  dugouts  (p.  103). 

In  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  page 
151,  you  see  an  example  of  the  first  log 
cabins  built  in  America. 

Notice  how  the  logs  are  fitted  together 
at  the  corners  of  the  cabin.  What  is 
the  chimney  made  of?  How  would  you 
describe  the  roof? 

What  can  you  tell,  from  what  you  see 
in  this  picture,  about  the  everyday  life 
of  the  family  in  this  cabin? 

The  map  on  page  152  shows  where 
the  Swedes  and  Finns  built  their  settle¬ 
ments. 


Words  that  may  be  new 


shad 

“notched” 

“chinked” 

“budge  a  jot” 

gunsmith 

ferry 

almanac 

lightning  rod 


Peter  Minuit 
(min'u  It) 
Quaker 
Whitsuntide 
Oxford 
Scotch-Irish 
Conestoga  wagon 
(kon'es  to'ga) 


A  first  look  at  the  pictures  and  maps 
(before  the  chapter  is  read ) 

The  first  picture,  on  pages  150-151, 
shows  the  arrival  of  Swedish  ships  in  the 
Delaware  River. 


What  do  you  notice  about  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  all  their  settlements? 

The  next  map,  on  page  154,  tells  more 
about  the  Middle  Colonies. 

Find  the  Delaware  River  and  a  great 
city  that  was  built  on  it.  Point  out  the 
“Middle  Colonies.” 

The  picture  on  page  155  shows  a 
shipload  of  settlers  arriving  at  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

How  can  you  tell  that  the  settlers  are 
glad  to  get  there?  What  game  are  the 
children  plaving?  How  can  you  tell 
that  Philadelphia  was  a  busy  port? 
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The  pictures  on  pages  157  and  159 
show  settlers  and  their  homes  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Compare  the  homes  in  the  two  pictures. 
How  can  you  tell  that  the  home  in  the 
first  picture  was  in  a  more  settled  part 
of  Pennsylvania? 

Both  pictures  show  land  that  had  once 
been  forested.  How  can  you  tell  this? 

Questions  and  activities  which  will  help 
develop  the  big  ideas  in  Chapter  10 

1 .  Give  reasons  why  log  cabins  were 
well  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  pioneers 
on  the  frontier.  Why  were  they  well 
suited  to  the  kind  of  environment  where 
the  pioneers  settled?  Use  the  pictures  on 
pages  151  and  159  in  explaining  your 
reasons. 

2.  In  building  a  log  cabin,  no  nails  were 
required,  and  the  only  tool  needed  was 
an  ax.  Why  were  these  great  advantages 
to  people  living  far  from  towns  and 
cities? 

Use  the  drawing  at  the  bottom  of  page 
165  to  explain  why  no  nails  were  needed 
in  the  construction  of  a  log  cabin. 

3.  Draw  a  picture  to  show  what  a 
“notched  stick”  looks  like. 

Tell  what  chink  means  in  each  of  these 
sentences: 

(a)  The  rain  came  through  chinks  in 
the  old  cabin,  (b)  The  children  helped 
chink  the  spaces  between  the  logs  with 
moss,  clav,  and  oak  chips. 

4.  When  a  new  cabin  was  needed,  the 
neighbors  for  miles  around  usually  gath¬ 
ered  to  help  build  it.  Men,  women,  and 
children  enjoyed  coming  to  these  “cabin 


raisings.”  If  you  had  belonged  to  the 
family  shown  on  page  159,  would  you 
have  enjoyed  going  to  a  cabin  raising? 
Tell  why. 

5.  Until  1638,  when  the  Swedes  and 
Finns  built  their  settlements  along  the 
Delaware,  log  cabins  were  not  known  in 
America.  The  Indians  did  not  know  about 
them,  nor  did  the  English,  French,  Dutch, 
or  Spanish.  Most  of  the  early  settlers 
threw  together  rough  huts  of  a  temporary 
nature,  which  they  replaced  as  soon  as 
they  could  with  the  kind  of  home  they 
were  familiar  with  in  the  old  country.  The 
Pilgrims,  for  example,  built  houses  with 
thatched  roofs  and  walls  of  planks,  of  the 
kind  shown  on  pages  141  and  142. 

When  the  German  and  Swiss  settlers 
came  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  late  1600’s, 
many  of  them  built  houses  of  logs.  Such 
houses  were  known  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland  as  well  as  in  Sweden. 

It  was  the  Scotch-Irish  who  popular¬ 
ized  the  log  cabin  and  spread  its  use 
throughout  the  frontier.  They  learned 
about  log  cabins  in  the  New  World  and 
found  them  practical  for  life  on  the 
frontier,  far  from  the  settled  areas. 

The  log  cabin  became,  in  time,  a  sym¬ 
bol  for  the  American  pioneer.  Many  well- 
known  Americans  have  been  born  in 
them.  Which  ones  can  you  name? 

6.  What  do  you  think  budge  and  jot 
meant  in  William  Penn’s  statement  “be¬ 
fore  I  will  budge  a  jot”? 

Think  of  a  way  to  say  Penn’s  remark 
in  different  words  without  changing  the 
meaning  of  his  statement. 

7.  One  of  the  great  discoveries  that 
men  have  made  was  that  a  lever  could  be 
used  to  lift  or  move  a  heavy  weight.  One 
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of  the  pictures  in  Chapter  10  shows  a 
settler  using  a  lever.  Which  picture  is  it? 
(P.  157) 

What  is  the  settler  trying  to  move? 
What  is  he  using  for  a  lever?  Notice  that 
he  has  placed  a  small  log  as  a  support 
under  one  end  of  the  lever.  In  which  di¬ 
rection  is  he  pushing? 

Use  a  pencil  to  demonstrate  how  a 
lever  works.  You  can  use  a  small  piece  of 
chalk  for  the  support. 

8.  How  did  Franklin  spell  Almanack 
in  Poor  Richard’’ s  Almanack?  How  is 


almajiac  spelled  today?  If  you  are  not 
sure,  use  your  dictionary. 

How  did  William  Bradford  spell  Ply¬ 
mouth  in  his  book,  Of  Plimouth  Planta¬ 
tion  (p.  137)? 

Spelling  changes  over  the  years.  Per¬ 
haps  you  can  find  examples  of  this  in  the 
locality  where  you  live. 

9.  Select  one  of  Benjamin  Franklin’s 
sayings,  quoted  on  page  161,  and  tell  what 
vou  think  it  means.  Is  the  advice  he  gave 
still  good  today,  after  two  hundred  years? 
Give  reasons  for  your  opinion. 


Pulling  Together  the  Big  Ideas  in  the  Unit  as  a  Whole 


1.  Read  again  the  information  in  the 
“box”  on  the  map  at  the  top  of  page  125. 
Find  the  strip  of  land  claimed  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Make  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  English 
colonies.  If  you  need  help,  use  the  maps 
on  pages  13  3,  143,  and  154. 

Count  the  colonies  in  your  list.  How 
many  are  there?  These  are  the  original 
Thirteen  Colonies  that  won  their  freedom 
from  England  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

2.  Compare  the  lands  claimed  by  the 
Dutch  (page  104)  with  those  claimed  bv 
the  English  (page  125).  As  you  can  see, 
what  had  once  been  New  Netherland 
became  part  of  the  English  colonies.  This 
happened  in  the  1660’s.  New  Amsterdam 
was  renamed  New  York  and  became  in 
time  our  biggest  city. 

3.  “There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  here 
except  by  hard  work.”  Who  wrote  these 
words  in  a  letter  to  a  group  of  business¬ 
men  in  England?  Why  did  John  Smith 


think  hard  work  was  necessary  in  the 
Jamestown  settlement? 

4.  What  qualities  do  you  think  settlers 
needed  to  make  a  success  of  a  new  col¬ 
ony?  Give  reasons  for  your  opinions, 
drawing  your  examples  from  the  settlers 
you  have  read  about. 

5.  The  success  of  a  new  colony  de- 

J 

pended  in  part  upon  the  leaders,  as  well 
as  the  settlers.  What  qualities  were  needed 
to  make  a  good  leader?  Select  one  of  the 
men  you  have  read  about  and  tell  why 
vou  think  he  was  a  good  leader. 

6.  What  important  idea  about  govern¬ 
ment  was  put  into  practice  in  Jamestown? 
Do  you  think  the  settlers  took  more,  or 
less,  interest  in  their  colony  after  they 
were  given  a  share  in  its  government? 
Tell  why. 

Do  you  belong  to  an  organization  in 
which  representatives  carrv  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  group?  Tell  how  this  works. 

7.  One  of  the  things  the  colonists 
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learned  in  the  New  World  was  that  peo¬ 
ple  from  different  countries  could  live 
together  as  neighbors.  Name  some  of  the 
countries  from  which  these  people  came. 
What  were  some  of  the  reasons  why  they 
wanted  to  leave  their  homelands  and 
come  to  America? 

8.  Several  of  the  men  you  read  about 
in  this  unit  had  strong  ideas  about  free¬ 
dom  and  people’s  rights.  Tell  about  some 
of  the  ideas  of  William  Penn,  Lord  Balti¬ 
more,  and  Roger  Williams.  How  did  they 
put  their  ideas  into  action? 

9.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  among  the 
verv  few  people  who  realized  that  a  new 
nation  was  slowly  being  born.  Why  did 
he  believe  that  the  colonies  ought  to  unite? 

10.  Use  the  picture  on  page  134  to 
begin  a  discussion  on  getting  an  education 
in  the  colonies.  What  were  some  of  the 
thing’s  it  was  easier  to  learn  about  without 
books?  Why  was  this  so? 

I  I .  Compare  the  classroom  scene  on 
page  149  with  vour  classroom.  How  does 
the  equipment  compare  with  yours? 

Children  studied  what  are  known  as  the 
“three  As.”  What  do  the  A’s  stand  for? 
What  other  subjects  and  activities  do  you 
have  in  school  besides  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic? 

Bring  to  class  the  oldest  schoolbook 
you  can  find.  Notice  the  copyright  date. 
How  do  the  type  and  pictures  compare 
with  those  in  the  book  you  are  now 
using? 

12.  In  the  story  of  New  England,  you 
read  that  dried  fish  was  like  “cash”  to 
the  fishermen  and  their  families  (p.  145). 
What  does  this  mean? 

In  what  wav  was  tobacco  like  cash  to 
settlers  in  Virginia  (p.  130)? 


Furs  were  like  cash  to  pioneer  families 
on  the  frontier  of  Pennsylvania  (p.  159). 
Explain  how  this  worked. 

13.  Each  group  of  names  tells  a  story. 
Choose  one  to  tell  to  your  classmates. 

London  Company,  Jamestown,  John 
Smith 

John  Rolfe,  West  Indies,  England 

Lord  Baltimore,  Toleration  Act 

William  Bradford,  Holland,  Plymouth 

Roger  Williams,  Salem,  Providence 

William  Penn,  Oxford,  Philadelphia 

Franklin,  Boston,  Philadelphia 

14.  You  can  make  a  museum,  with  the 
help  of  vour  classmates,  of  people  who 
came  to  the  New  World  to  explore  the 
country  or  start  colonies.  Your  museum 
can  be  on  a  miniature  scale.  Using  wooden 
beads  for  heads  and  pipestem  cleaners  for 
bodies,  members  of  the  class  can  make  a 
series  of  dolls  dressed  in  the  clothes  of  the 
times  in  which  the  people  lived. 

Aluminum  foil  is  good  for  making 
armour  and  helmets.  Paper  or  cloth  can 
be  used  for  other  clothing.  Each  doll 
may  have  its  own  display  area  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  cardboard  box,  set  upright. 

Label  each  box  with  the  name  of  the 
person  represented.  Tell  what  country  he 
came  from  and  which  colony  he  helped 
to  explore  or  settle. 

1 5.  Make  a  picture  chart  to  show  some 
of  the  English  explorers  and  settlers  who 
came  to  the  New  World.  Your  chart  may 
be  patterned  after  the  one  on  page  1  of 
this  Unit  Guide ,  or  it  can  be  quite  dif¬ 
ferent.  For  example,  you  may  want  to 
begin  with  John  Cabot  and  include  such 
men  as  Francis  Drake,  John  Smith,  and 
William  Penn. 
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Books  to  Read  and  Other  Enrichment  Materials 


The  following  books  are  suggested  for 
further  reading.  Those  marked  with  a 
star  (*)  were  recommended  by  Mary  K. 
Eakin,  Center  for  Children’s  Books,  The 
University  Library,  The  University  of 
Chicago. 

There  is,  of  course,  considerable  range 
in  the  reading  abilities  of  fifth-grade 
pupils.  The  list  which  follows  is  a  flexible 
one  and  takes  into  account  differences  in 
reading  ability. 

Barrows,  Parker,  and  Sorensen.  The 
American  Comments.  New  York:  Sil¬ 
ver  Burdett  Company,  1954. 

“In  Early  New  England,”  pages  1 1-17, 
“The  Tobacco  Country,”  pages  25-28, 
and  “Glimpses  of  the  Oldest  South,” 
pages  29-32,  are  suggested  for  reading 
at  this  time.  In  addition,  excellent  ma¬ 
terial  on  ways  of  living  in  the  United 
States  today  will  be  found  in  “North¬ 
eastern  United  States,”  pages  104—130. 
Maps  and  pictures  in  color.  Commonly 
used  in  fifth  grade. 

Cook,  Marion  Beldon  (ed.).  Stories 
from  the  East  and  North.  (“Children 
of  the  U.S.A.”)  New  York:  Silver 
Burdett  Company,  1945. 

Stories  about  boys  and  girls  in  each  of 
the  states  in  the  East  and  North.  The 
stories  on  pages  7-15  3  are  suggested  for 
reading  at  this  time.  Commonly  used 
in  fifth  grade. 

#Coats worth,  Elizabeth  Jane.  First 
Adventure.  New  York:  The  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company,  1950. 


The  story  of  young  Johnny  Billing- 
ton,  one  of  the  children  who  came 
over  on  the  “Mayflower.”  With  his 
small  dog  Trojan,  Johnny  wandered 
into  the  woods  one  day  and  lost  his 
way.  He  was  found  by  some  Indians 
and  returned  to  the  settlement  by 
Squanto.  Easy  reading  for  fifth  grade. 

*Coblentz,  Catherine  Cate.  The  Bells 
of  Leyden  Sing.  New  York:  Long¬ 
mans,  Green  and  Company,  1944. 

A  story  of  Leyden  during  the  days  just 
before  the  Pilgrims  left  Holland  to 
begin  their  first  voyage  to  the  New 
World.  William  Brewster’s  young  son, 
Andrew,  is  the  main  character  of  the 
story.  Advanced  reading  for  fifth 
grade. 

^Cousins,  Margaret.  Ben  Franklin  of 
Old  Philadelphia.  (“Landmark  Books”) 
New  York:  Random  House,  1952. 

A  biography  which  follows  the  career 
of  this  famous  American  from  Boston 
to  Philadelphia,  to  England  and  France 
and  back  to  Philadelphia.  Here  we 
meet  his  brother  James,  who  taught 
Ben  printing,  and  such  famous  person¬ 
ages  as  Louis  XVI  of  France.  Advanced 
reading  for  fifth  grade. 

#Dalgliesh,  Alice.  The  Courage  of 
Sarah  Noble.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1954. 

Eight-year-old  Sarah  Noble  went  with 
her  father  to  help  build  a  house  on  his 
newly  acquired  land  in  Connecticut. 
When  lie  returned  for  the  rest  of  the 
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family,  Sarah  lived  with  a  nearby  tribe 
of  friendly  Indians.  The  story  is  based 
on  a  true  incident.  Easy  reading  for 
fifth  grade. 

*  Daugherty,  James.  The  Landing  of 
the  Pilgrims.  (“Landmark  Books”) 
New  York:  Random  House,  1950. 

Everyday  life  of  the  Pilgrims — their 
relations  with  the  Indians,  the  first 
Thanksgiving,  the  happy  times  as  well 
as  troublesome  ones.  Will  Bradford, 
Captain  Miles  Standish,  and  other  fa¬ 
miliar  persons  appear  in  this  narrative. 
Advanced  reading  for  fifth  grade. 

*De  Angeli,  Marguerite.  Elm's  Amer- 
ika.  Garden  City:  Doubleday  and 
Company,  1941. 

Elin  is  a  young  Swedish  girl  whose 
family  settles  in  the  New  Sweden  com¬ 
munity  on  the  Delaware  in  1648.  Ad¬ 
vanced  reading  for  fifth  grade. 

*De  Angeli,  Marguerite.  Henner  s 
Lydia.  Garden  City:  Doubleday  and 
Company,  1936. 

The  story  of  a  small  girl  living  in 
a  “Pennsylvania  Dutch”  community. 
Easy  reading  for  fifth  grade. 

Duffe,  Marcelle.  New  England  Colo¬ 
nial  Days.  Evanston,  Ill.:  Row  Peterson 
and  Company,  1941. 

Ways  of  life  in  early  New  England,  in 
story  and  pictures.  Beautifully  illus¬ 
trated.  Average  fifth-grade  reading 
level. 

Duffe,  Marcelle.  Southern  Colonial 
Days.  Evanston,  Ill.:  Row  Peterson  and 
Company,  1942. 

Living  in  Virginia  in  the  early  days. 
Average  fifth-grade  reading  level. 


*Haviland,  Virginia.  William  Penn, 
Pounder  and  Friend.  Nashville:  Abing- 
don-Cokesbury  Press,  1952. 

Here  is  the  story  of  the  great  and  good 
man,  beginning  with  his  boyhood  days 
in  England  and  Ireland.  It  tells  of  Penn’s 
years  in  the  new  land  and  his  friendship 
with  the  Indians.  Average  fifth-grade 
reading  level. 

Lawson,  Marie.  Pocahontas  and  Captain 
John  Smith:  The  Story  of  the  Virginia 
Colony.  (“Landmark  Books”)  New 
York:  Random  House,  1950. 

The  mystery  of  the  “Lost  Colony,”  the 
founding  of  Jamestown,  and  the  story 
of  Captain  John  Smith  and  Pocahontas 
are  dramatically  told.  Advanced  read¬ 
ing  for  fifth  grade. 

#Lenski,  Lois.  Puritan  Adventure.  New 
York:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1944. 

A  story  of  the  Partridge  family,  Puri¬ 
tans,  living  in  a  Massachusetts^  v  Col¬ 
ony  settlement.  Advanced  reading  for 
fifth  grade. 

#Nevin,  Evelyn  C.  Captive  of  the  Dela¬ 
wares.  Nashville:  Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press,  1952. 

The  story  of  a  young  girl  who  is  cap¬ 
tured  by  a  group  of  Delaware  Indians 
and  lives  happily  with  them  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  Average  fifth-grade  reading 
level. 

Smith,  Nila  B.,  and  Bayne,  Stephen  F. 
Frontiers  Old  and  New.  New  York: 
Silver  Burdett  Company,  1947. 

Stories  suggested  for  reading  at  this 
time  include  “On  New  Shores,”  pages 
8-12.  Commonly  used  in  fifth  oracle. 

*  O 
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For  the  Teacher:  In  addition  to  the  books 
suggested  for  the  pupils,  the  following 
will  be  of  special  interest  to  the 
teacher: 

America’s  Williamsburg.  Colonial  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  Inc.,  Williamsburg,  Va., 
1954. 

A  booklet  of  excellent  photographs  of 
Colonial  Williamsburg. 

#Benet,  Rosemary  and  Stephen  Vin¬ 
cent.  A  Book  of  Americans.  New 
York:  Farrar  and  Rinehart,  1933. 

The  lives  of  famous  men  and  women 
of  America,  from  Columbus  to  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  described  in  poems  rang¬ 
ing  in  mood  from  rollicking  humor  to 
the  serious.  Excellent  for  reading  aloud. 

#Eaton,  Jeanette.  Lone  Journey;  The 
Life  of  Roger  Williams.  New  York: 
Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1944. 

Fort  Raleigh:  National  Historic  Site.  Na¬ 
tional  Park  Service  Historical  Hand¬ 
book,  Series  No.  16,  1952.  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

An  account  of  Roanoke  Island,  with  a 
description  of  the  historic  site  today. 

Filmstrips 

Among  the  filmstrips  that  the  teacher 
may  want  to  use  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  Unit  3,  the  following  especially 
are  recommended  for  fifth-grade  pupils. 
For  a  complete  listing  of  filmstrips,  see 
Filmstrip  Guide ,  published  by  the  H.  W. 
Wilson  Company,  New  York,  in  1954. 
It  is  available  in  many  libraries. 


Early  American  History  Series 
Young  America  Films,  Inc.,  18  East 
41  Street,  New  York,  1953. 

Suggested  title:  Southern  Colonies. 

How  Colonial  America  Began.  Pop¬ 
ular  Science  Filmstrip,  distributed  by 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company  (Text- 
Film  Dept.),  3  30  West  42  Street,  New 
York,  1952. 

Suggested  titles:  The  New  England 
Story ,  The  Middle  Colonies. 

Then  and  Now  in  the  Untied  States. 
Silver  Burdett  Company,  45  East  17 
Street,  New  York,  1951. 

Suggested  titles:  Then  and  Now  in  the 
Old  South,  Then  and  Now  in  New 
England,  Then  and  Now  along  the 
Main  Street  of  the  East. 

Songs  to  Sing 

Songs  can  play  an  important  part  in 
bringing  to  life  the  early  settlements  along 
the  Atlantic  coast.  Among  the  songs 
which  may  be  selected  for  use  with  Unit 
3,  the  following  especially  are  recom¬ 
mended.  They  may  be  found  in  New 
Music  Horizons,  book  five,  published 
by  Silver  Burdett  Company,  New  York, 
in  1953. 

Songs  of  the  sea,  pages  8,  67 

From  the  17th  century,  pages  17,  41 

English  folk  songs,  pages  3,  152 

From  the  Finnish,  pages  48,  58,  111,  179 

Fro?n  the  German,  page  125 

From  the  Scottish,  page  40 

From  the  Swedish,  page  91 

New  England  folk  songs,  pages  206,  207 
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Materials  from  Museums, 

Historic  Sites,  etc. 

The  following  leaflets  may  be  obtained 

at  small  cost,  or  free  of  charge.  Many  are 

well  illustrated. 

Colonial  America  1607-1776.  School  Pic¬ 
ture  Set,  No.  18.  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  New  York. 

The  Conestoga  Wagon.  Historic  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Leaflet  No.  5,  1951.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Historical  and  Museum  Commis¬ 
sion,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Fort  Raleigh  (Roanoke  Island).  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Fort  Raleigh  National  His¬ 
toric  Site,  Manteo,  N.C. 

Indian  History  of  New  York  State ,  Part 
II — The  Iroqnoian  Tribes.  Educational 
Leaflet  Series  No.  7,  1953.  New  York 
State  Museum,  Albany,  N.Y. 

The  Indians  of  New  Jersey ,  Series  1 .  Port¬ 
folio  of  Prints,  1953.  The  Archeologi¬ 


cal  Society  of  New  Jersey,  State  Mu¬ 
seum,  Trenton,  N.J. 

J  amestown,  Birthplace  of  the  Natioti.  Su¬ 
perintendent,  Colonial  National  His¬ 
torical  Park,  Box  548,  Yorktown,  Va. 

Lighting  Methods  of  Other  Days.  Edu¬ 
cational  Leaflet  Series  No.  3.  New 
York  State  Museum,  Albany,  N.Y. 

The  Pennsylvania  Rifle.  Historic  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Leaflet  No.  4,  1953.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Historical  and  Museum  Commis¬ 
sion,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Pilgrim  Cookery  and  Food  Supplies  of 
the  17th  Century.  Plymouth  Anti¬ 
quarian  Society,  Plymouth,  Mass. 

Rigs  of  the  Nine  Principal  Types  of 
American  Sailing  Vessels.  Peabody  Mu¬ 
seum,  Salem,  Mass. 

Visit  Maryland:  A  Preview  of  the  Free 
State.  Department  of  Information,  An¬ 
napolis,  Md. 


Testing  What  Has  Been  Learned 


These  tests  may  be  reproduced  by  the 
teacher  for  use  with  her  own  class.  Omit 
answers  in  reproducing  the  tests. 

Test  1 

Read  each  sentence.  When  you  come 
to  a  place  like  this  (its  tobacco  planta¬ 
tions,  its  good  location  for  trade),  decide 
which  group  of  words  makes  the  sentence 
true.  Draw  a  line  under  the  correct  group 
of  words. 

1 .  One  reason  why  Boston  grew  to  be 
the  largest  city  in  New  England  was  (its 


tobacco  plantations,  its  good  location  for 
trade). 

2.  The  Virginia  colony  became  suc¬ 
cessful  in  part  because  of  (its  rich  rice 
lands,  the  big  demand  for  tobacco  in 
England). 

3.  The  Toleration  Act  in  Maryland 
promised  the  people  (freedom  of  worship, 
freedom  from  all  laws). 

4.  The  Pilgrims  were  able  to  live 
through  the  first  hard  year  partly  because 
of  the  help  they  got  from  (friendly 
Indians,  other  colonists). 
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5.  One  reason  why  the  Swedes  and 
Finns  built  log  cabins  in  the  New  World 
was  that  houses  of  this  kind  were  used 
(in  their  homelands,  in  the  English  col¬ 
onies)  . 

6.  One  reason  why  log  cabins  became 
popular  was  that  much  of  the  land  was 
(very  cheap,  thickly  forested). 

Test  2 

In  the  second  column,  find  the  group 
of  words  which  best  describes  each  per¬ 
son  named  in  the  first  column.  Write  the 
letter  in  the  correct  blank. 

E  Bradford  A.  Wrote  Poor  Rich¬ 
ard's  Almanack 


4.  Roger  Williams  started  the  Colony 
of  Rhode  Island  which  later  became  our 
smallest  state. 

5.  Roger  Williams  said  that  every  man 
had  the  right  to  worship  God  as  he 
pleased. 

6.  The  plant  that  first  brought  wealth 
to  Virginia  was  tobacco  . 

7.  Wealthy  planters  in  the  Carolinas 
started  large  trice  plantations  on  the 
swampy  lands  along  the  coast. 

8.  The  Spanish  king  protested  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  against  the  actions  of  the 
English  “sea  dogs.” 


C 

Penn 

B.  Started  the 
Georgia  Colony 

G 

Massasoit 

C.  Started  Pennsvl- 

vania 

B 

Oglethorpe 

D.  Famous  writer  of 
plays 

D 

Shakespeare 

E.  Pilgrim  leader 

F 

Hakluyt 

F.  Wrote  about  ex¬ 
plorers 

A 

Franklin 

G.  Indian  leader 

Test  3 

Fill  the  blanks  of  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  with  the  missing  word  or  words. 

1.  The  “City  of  Brotherly  Love”  is 
Philadelphia 

2.  The  “Flub  of  New  England”  is 

Boston 

3.  The  Toleration  Act  promised  free¬ 
dom  of  worship  in  Maryland  . 


Test  4 

Each  sentence  has  four  endings,  but 
only  one  ending  makes  the  sentence  true. 
Write  in  the  blank  the  letter  of  the  cor¬ 
rect  ending. 

c  1.  John  Hawkins  and  Francis  Drake 
were 

a.  Dutch  explorers 

b.  leaders  of  the  Spanish  Armada 

c.  English  “sea  dogs” 

d.  colonists  in  Georgia 

t 

d  2.  The  first  permanent  English  set¬ 
tlement  in  the  New  World  was 

a.  Plymouth 

b.  Roanoke  Island 

c.  Fort  Christina 

d.  Jamestown 

c  3.  The  “Mayflower”  was  the  ship 
which  brought  the 

a.  Jamestown  colonists 

b.  Puritans 

c.  Pilgrims 

d.  Quakers 
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b  4.  The  Puritans  started  the  settle¬ 
ment  of 

a.  Plymouth 

b.  Boston 

c.  Jamestown 

d.  Philadelphia 

d  5.  The  first  log  cabins  in  the  New 
World  were  built  by 

a.  Indians 

b.  English  and  Dutch 

c.  Scotch-Irish 

d.  Finns  and  Swedes 

c _ 6.  The  spot  where  Fort  Christina 

once  stood  is  now  in  the  city  of 

a.  Philadelphia 

b.  Boston 

c.  Wilmington 

d.  Charleston 

a  7.  Conestoga  wagons  were  first  built 
in  the  colony  of 

a.  Pennsylvania 

b.  Massachusetts 

c.  Virginia 

d.  South  Carolina 


c  8.  Benjamin  Franklin  invented 

a.  the  Conestoga  wagon 

b.  the  long  rifle 

c.  a  new  type  of  lamp 

d.  kites 

Test  5 

Ideas  to  Write  About 

1.  List  all  the  ways  you  know  in  which 
Benjamin  Franklin  proved  himself  a  valu¬ 
able  citizen  to  his  country. 

2.  Tell  some  of  the  things  you  think 
would  make  a  person  a  good  citizen  of  the 
United  States  today. 

3.  Suppose  you  were  a  Pilgrim  boy  or 
girl.  Write  a  short  story,  telling  “How  I 
Felt  My  First  Day  Ashore.”  Use  the  pic¬ 
tures  on  page  139  to  help  you. 

4.  Suppose  you  were  one  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  on  the  ship  in  the  picture  on  page 
155.  Tell  how  you  felt  as  vour  ship  sailed 
into  Philadelphia. 
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